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Yugoslavia 


The present conflict between Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union may well be termed a battle between 
David and Goliath. Yugoslavia, surrounded on three 
sides by Soviet-controlled territory (Fig. 1), has dared, 
since the summer of 1948, to show independent judg- 
ment in the conduct of its foreign and domestic pol- 
icy. And to make the pill even more bitter to swallow, 
the leaders of Yugoslavia use every chance to reiterate 
their belief that they, not the Soviets, are the true 
heirs of Marx and Lenin. 

In their struggle against Soviet domination, they 
have received little direct support. It is only during 
the last few months that the West has responded in an 
impressive manner to the Yugoslav plea for help; 
loans have been made for the development of agricul- 
ture, mining, transport, forestry, and hydroelectric 
power, and food has been promised to relieve the dis- 
tress caused by the disastrous crop failure in 1950. 
These acts bespeak the belief of the West that Yugo- 
slavia may be a useful ally in the cold war. Yet little is 
said in the public press about its assets and liabilities 
in the current struggle. 

Yugoslavia is a small country. Its area equals the 
combined territory of Michigan and Ohio, its popula- 
tion is somewhat larger than that of the two midwest- 
ern states (16 million). Most of the country is moun- 
tainous or hilly (Fig. 2); only the northern areas, near 
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the Danube River, are level enough to permit exten- 
sive cultivation. It is a land of peasants, where four- 
fifths of the population are engaged in agriculture, 
and industrialization is only just beginning to influ- 
ence the economic and social structure. It is\a land 
wealthy in minerals, in the good soils of the Danube 
Valley, in its great forests, but wealthiest in its people. 
Stubborn, individualistic, the Yugoslav peasant, 
worker, herdsman, or fisherman loves his country. 
For five centuries he withstood the harsh rule of the 
Turk; he fought Austrian, German, and Italian 
armies in his native mountains; he will undoubtedly 
fight again, if necessary, even against overwhelming 
odds. 

Because Yugoslavia straddles the line that divides 
Central from Eastern Europe, because it partakes of 
the characteristics of the Mediterranean and of the 
continent, variety of culture and oe impress 
all visitors to the country. \, 

In the northwest, Yugoslavia extends into the Alps. 
Slovenia, the northernmost part of the country, re- 
sembles neighboring Austria, with its wooden houses, 
small farms on the slopes, forests of pine and fir, 
mountain pastures, and tidy towns nestling in the 
valleys. In the southwest, Dalmatia stretches along 
the shores of the Adriatic, a narrow ribbon of green 
fields and olive groves, of fishing villages and ports, 
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Fig. 1 ‘hesitate and Its Neighbors 


between the high mountains and the sea. In the north 
and northeast, the fertile flats and broad smiling val- 
leys and rolling hills of Vojvodina and Croatia occupy 
the lowlands of the Danube and of its tributaries, the 
Sava, Drava, and Tisa Rivers. The Vojvodina is the 
breadbasket of Yugoslavia; its black soils produce 
wheat and corn, hemp and sugar beets, and cattle, 
horses, and poultry are kept on every farm. The hill 
country of Croatia, between the Sava and Drava 
Rivers, is famed for its pigs, fattened on the acorns of 
great forests of oak, and for the plum and apple 
orchards that cover many a hillside. 

South of the Danube, the valley of the Morava, 
and its continuation, the Vardar Valley, lead to the 
Aegean Sea, towards Greece. The Morava Basin was 
the heart of the old kingdom of Serbia, the forerunner 
of present-day Yugoslavia. Macedo- 


small plots of reddish soil, scraped together in the hol- 
lows, grow a tiny harvest of corn, tobacco, and vege- 
tables. In times of trouble, these mountains are the 
refuge and fortress of the people from the more for- 
tunate lowlands. Montenegro was the only part of the 
Balkan Peninsula that never knew the Turkish in- 
vader; Bosnia-Hercegovina and Montenegro were the 
center of Yugoslav resistance during World War II. 

Thus Yugoslavia consists basically of two types of 
land: the better endowed open plains and river val- 
leys of the north and east, and the narrow coastal strip 
of Dalmatia; and the mountainous harsh interior, 
that comprises well over three-fifths of the country. 

The majority of the people of Yugoslavia speak a 
Slav language; they belong to the Serb, Croat, or 
Slovene branch of the South Slav (Yugo-Slav) family. 
History has not meted out equal treatment to these 
groups. The Serbs, living in the eastern and southern 
part of the country, came early under the influence of 
the Byzantine Empire; they are followers of the Greek 
Orthodox Church; they use the Cyrillic alphabet 
(identical with that of Russia, except for a few let- 
ters); they lived for nearly five centuries under Turk- 
ish rule, and their political outlook was strongly influ- 

enced by the East. 

The Croats and Slovenes, on the other hand, in- 
habit the north and northwest of Yugoslavia and most 
of the coast; they are Roman Catholics and use a 
Latin alphabet; many of their cultural and political 
stimuli came from Austria and Hungary (and, on the 
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But the heart of Yugoslavia is the 
mountain country lying between the 
Danube Valley and the Morava-Var- 
dar passag way in the north and east, 
and the Adriatic Sea in the west. 
These are the uplands of inner Croa- 
tia, Bosnia-Hercegovina, and Monte- 
negro; lands of stone, of “terrible 
earth that here lies shallow and in- 
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firm of purpose as dust,” where only 


Fig. 2—Political Map of Yugoslavia 
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coast, from Venice); they represent o 
Central European influences. 

Besides the Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, ~_ 
Macedonians, and Montenegrins, 
there remain numerous scattered 
groups of national minorities. The 
most important of these are the 
Hungarians and Rumanians in the 
north, and the Albanians in the 
southwest. 
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Hercegovina, Serbia, Macedonia, 
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and Montenegro. The Vojvodina 

district, north of Belgrade, is administered as an 
Autonomous Province; the districts of Kosovo and 
Metohija, in the rugged mountains near the Yugoslav- 
Albanian border, are now the Autonomous Region of 
Kosmet. Thanks to this federal structure it has been 
possible to accord a substantial degree of self-govern- 
ment to the various groups that are represented in 
the country, and thereby reduce the tension between 
them. 

Underlying the variegated pattern of nationalities, 
languages, and religions is the economic structure of 
Yugoslavia. In the realm of agriculture, the country 
benefits from the presence of a substantial area of 
fertile and well-cultivated soils in the north, the 
only district of surplus food production. It suffers, 
however, from the hazards of a continental climate, 
where rainfall variability is so great that crop averages 
may fluctuate as much as 50-66 percent within a few 
years. A summer drought, such as the one that struck 
Yugoslavia in 1950, may bring famine to the moun- 
tainous areas that depend on the lowlands for much 
of their food. The generally backward character of 
farming in a large part of the country is another fac- 
tor, aggravated by the ravages of World War II. The 
Communist regime, to overcome these disadvantages, 
is attempting to modernize and to collectivize Yugo- 
slav farming at the same time. Although the number 
of collective farms has been rapidly increasing since 
1946, nearly three-quarters of Yugoslavia’s farmers 
still till their own fields; state collective farms control 
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12 percent and cooperatives control 14 percent of the 
arable land at present. 

This “‘triple-decker’’ economy, based on the distri- 
bution of farming (and of trade) between the socialist, 
cooperative, and private sectors, is intended to be the 
transitory stage, before complete collectivization is 
achieved. In the face of threats to the very existence of 
an independent Yugoslavia, the regime has slackened 
its drive towards collectivization, and every attempt is 
being made to stimulate food production, to raise the 
general level of nutrition, and to increase production 
averages. 

To provide exportable surpluses and additional 
employment for a population already too dense in 
several districts to depend on agriculture alone, calls 
increasingly for the utilization of mineral and fuel 
resources. The country is generally assumed to be one 
of the important storehouses of minerals of Europe 
(Fig. 3). Although fuels are none too abundant, coal 
production has doubled since 1939, and oil produc- 
tion rose from 1,000 tons in 1939 to 62,000 tons in 
1949, and water power in the mountainous districts 
represents a great source of energy. Their develop- 
ment proceeds rather slowly, however, because Yugo- 
slavia is almost entirely dependent on foreign coun- 
tries for turbines, generators, and other types of 
machinery. 

As regards metal resources, Yugoslavia is a major 
producer of copper, chrome, manganese, lead, baux- 
ite, zinc, iron ore, and antimony. Most of the mines 
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were owned by foreign companies (French and Brit- 
ish) before World War II, and were nationalized in 
1945. The upheavals of the war, administrative dif- 
ficulties, and the lack of: modern machinery have 
seriously hampered mining in the years since 1945. 
Every effort is made to increase production, because 
minerals are much in demand in Western Europe, 
and their sale provides Yugoslavia with funds to ac- 
quire machinery. 

Prior to World War II, Yugoslav industries were 
few, limited in scope, and widely scattered across the 
country. Textile and food industries were the most 
important; there were only minor metallurgical and 
chemical plants, mostly in Slovenia and Croatia. The 
Yugoslav government launched a “Five-Year Plan” 
in 1947, in order to speed up industrialization. It 
counted on obtaining heavy machinery from the 
USSR and its satellites; although promised and payed 
for, this was never delivered. Some important plants 
are now completed, or close to completion, but the 
total output is still small in comparison with the coun- 
tries of Central or Western Europe. In 1949 Yugo- 
slavia produced 435,000 tons of steel. This repre- 
sents an increase of 100 percent over 1939, but it is 
still dwarfed by Luxemburg (1949 steel production 
2,273,000 tons). 

The shortcomings of agriculture and industry can 
only be partially compensated for by the courage and 
hard work of the people. But there are other assets 
that should be mentioned in trying to evaluate Yugo- 
slavia’s contribution to the West in the present cold 
war. First among these is Yugoslavia’s position. The 
ports of Rijeka (formerly Fiume), Split, and Dubrov- 
nik are connected by railroad with the rest of the 
country. The naval bases of Pula, on the tip of the 
Istrian Peninsula, and of Kotor, hidden in a deep bay 
on the coast, offer important harbors capable of shel- 
tering large numbers of vessels. Yugoslavia controls 


part of the Danube, the most important inland water- 
way of Southeastern Europe. All railroads between 
the Danube Valley and the Mediterranean pass 
through Yugoslav territory, and, except for one minor 
line, all rail transport between Bulgaria and the 
Soviet sphere has to depend on the Yugoslav railroad 
system. Albania, the southernmost Soviet outpost in 
Europe, is now completely cut off from the rest of the 
Soviet-controlled countries, and is accessible only by 
air (across Yugoslav territory), or by the long water 
route from the Black Sea, a fact which has seriously 
hampered Soviet attempts to convert that country 
into a major naval base in the Mediterranean. 

In a wider frame, it will appear that Yugoslavia, 
with Greece and Turkey, flanks the Soviet position in 
Southeastern Europe. Together, they guard the gate- 
way to the Black Sea, to the Ukraine, to the industrial 
and agricultural heart of the Soviet Union. Thus, 
while the open plains of northern Yugoslavia may 
well be helpless before an invader, the positional ad- 
vantages of Yugoslavia, and of its neighboring states, 
are likely to balance that threat in the continental 
strategy. 
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